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nursing and which makes their training as nurses part of a system 
which will make them educated and cultured women, normally de- 
veloped on the practical, the intellectual, and the social side, examples 
as well as teachers of health, — cannot fail to be important to every 
one, to nurses as well as to hospital boards. 

A second paper on this subject, written by Amy M. Hilliard, will appear in 
the December Journal. 



LINDA RICHARDS AS I KNEW HER 

By Agnes B. Joynes 

St. John, N. B. 

In writing this paper, I have quoted from a hospital diary those 
passages relating to Miss Richards. They do not do her justice, of 
course, but written spontaneously as they were, and day by day during 
my training under her, they may give a better idea of her personality 
and teaching than anything I could write at the present time. They 
begin during a visit in Worcester, Mass., in the year 1904, where Miss 
Richards was then establishing a training school in a State Hospital. 
It was during the last years of her active hospital life. She was work- 
ing then, as she had been for many years, to advance the standards 
of her school, educationally and in every other way; she was also 
striving as she had been from the beginning, for better facilities for 
training in the schools. Her work was then, as it had been often, 
rather single handed, I am afraid. What her patient, uphill labor 
accomplished may be seen in the best training schools of the country 
to-day. Greater things, due to her influence, will be seen as the years 
goby. 

A few facts regarding Miss Richards' early professional life, 
which were current among the girls of our school, and which I have 
recorded, are given in more detail in her book of reminiscences which 
every nurse in the world should read — and then everybody else. 

May 1, 190b. I have almost decided to take the nurse's training, 
which I have always meant to take some time. One school for nurses 
here is conducted by no less a personage than Miss Linda Richards, 
that wonderful American woman and nurse. To train to be a nurse 
under her supervision — what an experience it would be! But the 
school happens to be in a hospital for the insane. I should be scared to 
death to work there. However, a friend of mine has gone there to 
train. I met the enthusiastic young woman to-day, and she told me 
all about it. Miss Richards, it seems, was the first woman in America 
to receive a nurse's diploma. She trained under all the hardships that 
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a nurse of that time was called upon to endure, and she did it uncom- 
plainingly, her friends say. At the same time, she saw with her keen 
mind and sympathetic soul, that many improvements might be made 
in the interest of the future patient and nurse. 

She crossed the Atlantic for new ideas in her work. I wish I 
could remember all I was told of her, but at any rate, she was received 
very kindly in England by Florence Nightingale, then an invalid, but 
still with all the interest in nursing that had made her famous years 
before. The fine opinion which Miss Nightingale formed of the young 
American woman, upon sight, proved to have been well founded. Miss 
Richards in her hospital life in England and Scotland came up to all 
expectations, and more. 

She has spent her life since in establishing training schools for 
nurses, bringing each as nearly as possible to the measure of her own 
fine ideals before going on to the next. What a beautiful woman she 
must be ! I wish she were in some other kind of place. I think I shall 
go and talk with her about entering the school, just to see her and to 
hear her voice. 

May 1 Oth. I begin hospital work to-morrow. I went to the state 
hospital to-day to talk with Miss Richards. She looked me over with 
kind, keen eyes, and told me she thought she could make room for me 
at once if I cared to come. She strongly advised me to take the course. 
I feel a little scarey about it. I meant to ask her if the patients there 
ever kill people, and I forgot. Miss Richards makes one forget every- 
thing but her own wonderful presence. But I am bound to have my 
training with her, so there ! I am more or less sensible at times (an 
original idea of mine, none of my friends having ever suggested it) 
and I feel quite sure that this is one of the times. 

May 11th. On duty this morning, after Miss Richards had read 
to me all the rules of the institution, and had given me some kind 
advice on her own account. She looked at me long and meaningly 
when she read that we must never curl our hair. Anyone worthy of 
the profession, she said, will never wish to be anything but her own 
simple, neat self. I didn't curl my hair. The feeling against hair of 
that sort seems so strong here, however, that I expect she will send 
me to a barber any day she happens to decide that the morale of her 
school depends upon it. I am always finding myself handicapped one 
way or another. 

June 15th. Miss Richards went through our ward just before I 
came off duty. She looked her sweetest and motherliest. She has a 
kind word for every one, and the patients all love her. She is a strict 
disciplinarian, a little fear is mingled with the nurses' love, but love 
she receives, and respect from everyone. She walks with a little limp, 
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a souvenir, I suppose, of the drudgery done for humanity's sake, that 
always makes me want to pick her up and carry her through the long 
corridors, which thought would amuse her mightily, I imagine, if she 
could guess it, she being about a foot taller than I, and heavier in 
proportion. 

She looked me over to-day from my feet to my head. She looked 
hard at my head. Her hand lifted mechanically and smoothed her 
own glossy hair. She sighed and passed on. "Breakers ahead," as 
seamen say. 

June 20th. The not wholly unexpected has happened. To-day 
Miss Richards advised me, in the kindest, sweetest way possible to 
smooth my hair down a little. I may get it pulled some day by the 
patients, she says, and the tighter I keep it, the less chance will there 
be to get a hold. If a patient ever pulls my hair, I will never live to 
tell the tale. 

In class, again, to-day. Miss Richards is probation teacher along 
with her many other duties. We look eagerly forward to the time 
when we may sit in the cool class-room and be taught by her. She 
has had such wonderful experiences and she cannot help occasional 
reminiscences, and we are so glad she cannot. She has a funny little 
habit of rolling two or three pins about on the table in front of her 
as she talks. When the pins begin to roll, we draw a long breath and 
begin to listen. Many a delightful anecdote works its way in among 
our lessons, none the less interesting because it has a point. 

To-day she taught us to make surgical dressings — sponges and 
pads. While we were folding sponges she told us pretty little stories 
of her hospital work in Japan. It seems that the first training school 
for nurses in that country was established by Miss Richards, and with 
such good effect that she had the happiness of seeing others started 
there before she left, to which her own Japanese nurses were called 
to take charge. But Miss Richards did not tell us all that. She speaks 
only of her work generally. She is so modest. 

I was sorry when class was dismissed and we had to return to 
the ward. I shall be so glad when I am placed in a ward where the 
patients are really sick. I shall then begin to feel that I am going to 
be a real nurse some day. Miss Richards tells me that I make a great 
mistake in thinking this, that I am now in a position to get some of the 
most valuable experience that a nurse may have, that I not only have 
the opportunity here to observe the differences in different types of tor- 
tured nerves, but that I have an unusual opportunity to learn to sooth 
those nerves, — to minister to the spirit as well as to the body, upon 
which subject she thinks too much stress cannot be laid. She says 
unless I can do this I will never be a successful nurse. She seems to 
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believe that though the nurse cannot cure without the physician, she 
can at any rate kill, in spite of all the physicians in the country. It is 
not impossible, according to her, that death sometimes occurs, due not 
directly to disease, but to the effect of poisons (I cannot use technical 
terms) secreted within the body, not to the shock of the serious surgi- 
cal operation, but to associated discomfort and fears, which the nurse, 
had she known how, might have allayed. 

Fortunately, the patient often has a nurse who by a comforting 
touch of the hand can temporarily relieve pain; and who, by a fine 
tact can allay the fears. Under her care the wearisome, life-spending 
restlessness and agony will be broken by little naps of sleep, so little 
perhaps that the patient could not be convinced that he has been 
asleep at all. This nurse will not try to convince him. She will simply 
repeat her treatment, and repeat it, and repeat — through the day, 
through the night, until the naps grow longer and that nameless, 
terrible thing which is worse than pain and which kills when pain could 
not, takes its leave. 

And so she seems to believe that the mission of the insane hospital 
training school is not to the insane alone. It has a wider scope. If we 
can learn to sooth nerves tortured as these are tortured here, we can 
hope to do much better work outside. If we can develop tact enough 
to allay the ever present and terrible fears of these patients, we can 
surely restore courage to people only physically ill. If the aches and 
pains here can be comforted, we need not be afraid to attempt any 
future case. 

At the same time, she hints that if we have soul enough to make 
us willing to do all we can for the comfort of these poor people for 
their sake alone, we will have no time to worry about our future work, 
and will probably come out just as well in the end. 

June 22nd. I believe I am becoming attached to this dreadful 
place. I at least begin to get individuality among the patients. Now 
the people about me are developing human faces, upon which the 
sweetest smiles mingle with those expressions of pain and misery 
common, I suppose, to the insane. There is an individuality in hair — 
black or brown or golden or snowy-white, shining, curling, straight, 
lustreless — all kinds of hair; in eyes, beautiful, many of them, but 
with such a pitiful, haunted look. 

Individual character stands out clearly in this strange maze, with 
the most lovable, most appealing traits in it. As Miss Richards has 
said, the right word does go a long way with them. It is such a happy 
surprise to find that one occasionally has said the right word. 

I can trot about the ward quite comfortably now. My blistered 
feet have been under the care of a chiropodist until they are real feet 
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once more. Miss Richards caught me limping and sent me off duty to 
have them attended to. She is very kind and particular about the 
nurses' comfort. She would send a nurse with blistered feet off duty 
as quickly as she would one with curled hair, or hard heels. 

January 12th. If we only had less scrub-work to do here, and 
more time to give to the personal needs of our patients. A colossal 
"If" stares us in the face whichever way we turn. Miss Richards 
makes it clear to us that she understands the situation, and encourages 
us to do the best we can, while she tries at the same time to make us 
believe that the authority which creates and controls conditions here 
is all righteous and competent and wise, and that we nurses must 
never, even in mind, criticize a superior. I hope that her nominal 
superiors are as true to her as she is to them. 

January 15th. Miss Richards has a way of nosing out trouble, 
as she goes through the wards. If ten patients talk at once, she seems 
to get it all, and to know just which story belongs to which. She has 
the faculty of picking out from the fanciful stories of which our poor 
people are capable, the tiny grain of truth. If any faintest complaint 
of a nurse reaches her ears, I should hate to be that nurse if there 
were any truth in it whatever. If the complaint is not verified by the 
nurse in charge (it is not always, and that makes the matter more 
complicated), or if it happens to be a charge nurse herself, she is 
simply placed in a succession of other wards among different patients 
and nurses. If the complaints continue, she goes, and the nurses who 
tried to shield her either go with her, or are the next under observa- 
tion. She is weeding the school out. No unsuitable nurse escapes her 
for any length of time. 

With the supervision and teaching of such a woman, our school 
should be the finest in the country in time. I hope the "powers that 
be" will exert their influence to keep her here as long as they can ; 
then see to it that her successor is as much like her as possible — an 
intelligent, just, kind, forceful woman, an organizer, an educator — and 
they will have no need to worry about the future of the institution. 

June 1st (Last year of training). All things considered, I am 
pleased with the way my patients are getting along. I find that just 
as Miss Richards has taught us, their feelings and actions reflect 
our own as a mirror reflects the face, only enlarging considerably 
upon them. If we allow ourselves to become fretted and nervous, it 
is of no use to try to conceal it from those supersensitive people. They 
know it before we do, and they, themselves, become nervous and 
fretful, only much more so. Every motion of our bodies counts as 
we do our daily work, and excites or calms them as the case may be. 

Miss Richards constantly reminds us that quietness is very 
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essential, and that, at the best, the usual hospital ward, or even the 
private room, is not quiet. Even the rubber-heeled footfall of the 
nurses about their routine work, in the corridor outside the room, is 
very trying to a suffering person, and the occasional unguarded voice 
of the night nurse can make the night torture to any one accustomed 
to the absolute quiet of sleeping hours at home. And so in order to 
maintain anything of the all necessary quietness, the nurse must 
have understanding and sympathy, and then she must use all the 
self control she may happen to possess. 

She assures us, and we have found it true, that in proportion to 
the self-control which we can use, our movements quiet, our voices 
gentle, in that proportion will our patients be calm and happy. 

Soon I shall be taking my general hospital course, and I look 
forward to that with great pleasure, but I am proud beyond measure 
to have had my first training under Miss Richards. Nowhere else 
in the world, I imagine, is there a woman like her in the work to-day. 

We will always remember her as she sat before us in class, and 
as she walked along the corridors of our wards, her cheering presence, 
her smile, her bright, sharp glance taking in every little detail as she 
passed; her whole personality of strength and kindliness. 

I never knew her to have a favorite. She has severely 
reprimanded us, one and all, for any delinquency on our part, but at 
the same time, she has trusted us for meaning well, for being genuine 
in our interest, as she is herself. She is genuine, along with her other 
wonderful qualities, and in her genuineness, I imagine, lies her great 
power. 



SUGGESTIONS FOR THE INDUSTRIAL NURSE 

By Christine R. Kefauver, R.N. 

Supervisor, Industrial Hygiene, Department of Health 

New York, N. Y. 

An industrial nurse should be employed in any large industrial 
plant where dangerous processes are used, where the industry is such 
as to predispose the worker to a serious disease — T. B., anthrax, lead 
poisoning, arsenical poisoning, hatters' shakes, etc. She is even more 
necessary where women and minors are employed. 

The question is often asked by nurses entering upon industrial 
work whether to wear their uniforms when on duty. Not to wear it 
deprives them of one of their most valuable assets. A uniform for 
some reason inspires confidence. It sets the wearer apart as one whose 
mission is plain to all men; it renders her more easily identified in 



